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been written much later than the time of Moses. Modern 

Fs criticism says that, instead of being the work of the great law- 

giver himself, it was (according to the ancient method of so-called 

historical writing), compiled with a view to the present-day needs of the 

people, while its teaching was linked with their past traditions, by being 
put into the mouth of one whose name they reverenced. 

This view of the book, which commends itself by internal evidence, 
even to the ordinary reader, in no way lessens its value, nor does it take 
away from its dramatic interest. The story of a national crisis is here 
told, and it gains a pathetic and even a tragic element from the contrast it 
presents between the wide outlook of national life, and the limitations of 
individual life. It shows a people on the eve of taking the first step 
towards the fulfilment of a great destiny, while the central individual 
figure is the man whose work is done ; his opportunity, whether used well 
or ill, is past, and he hands over the seals of office ;—the young nation 
steps forward to its destiny; the aged leader sinks back into the dim past. 

The figure of Moses, as represented in the Book of Deuteronomy, is 
full of dignity and pathos. In the first place, there is the tender interest 
that belongs to the last words and acts ofa life, as such. The closing 
scenes of a great life are pictured here, and they are marked by an entire 
absence of egotism, and a sense of solemnity. They show us a man 
absorbed to the very end in his life-work, eager to say everything there is 
to be said, and to impress it as of supreme importance. “And he said 
unto them, set your heart unto all the words which I testify unto you this 
day. . . . For itis no vain thing for you ; because it is your life.” 

"The personal references scattered through the book are few and short, 
but they clearly show Moses’ sense of his personal position with regard to: 

(1.) His people. (2.) His life-work. (3.) His successor. 

In touching on all these three points, he shows nobility of soul, while 
at the same time investing them with the pathos natural to the occasion. 

(1) As regards his relations with his people, he abates none of the 
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dignity of his position as their leader and commander, and yet now and 
then refers parenthetically, in the midst of his exhortations, to the fact that 
this relationship is at an end. The most solemn moment ofa life-long 
union had come, when each was to pass into an unknown future ;—the. 
people into the new life, full of hope and promise, but yet untried ; their 
leader into the unknown silence of death. In speaking of this to the 
people, Moses always uses words of hope and cheer for them, touching 
as lightly as may be on his own disappointment. It is always “for your 
sakes” : whatever is best for them is right in the eyes of this true leader, 
who looks upon himself as the servant of God and his people, as only an 
instrument in carrying out the work of God among them. 

(2) This brings us to the second thought ; that Moses is represented as 
a man who lost himself in his work. In the completeness with which he 
finishes it, and in the spirit in which he reviews the past, reminding the 
people (ix. 18, 19,—x. 10) of the times when he has successfully pleaded 
with God for them, there is a note of triumph, as of one who calls God to 
witness that he has loyally given his very best to his life-work. His part, 
so far as it went, was rounded off and perfected. 


‘One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of thy worth.” 


And mingled with this feeling of joy comes also the consciousness 
that the work is done,—no more remains. “I am an hundred 
and twenty years old this day: I can no more go out and come 
in: and the Lord hath said unto me, ‘Thou shalt not go over 
this Jordan.’” His words breathe in effect the same thought as those of 
Jesus and of Paul. “I have finished the work which thou gavest me to 
. do.” “JT have fought a good fight, I have finished my course.” The one 
passionate appeal which he records, “ Let me go over, I pray thee, and 
see the good land that is beyond Jordan,” belonged to an earlier stage 
and to the first keen disappointment. Calm acquiescence takes its place 
in the later words, and all thought of self is far from him as he urges the 
people again and again to remember, not himself, but his teaching, the 
covenant which he had delivered to them as a message from God. 

(3) But perhaps it is in his references to his successor that the nobleness 
of Moses’ character is chiefly seen. To pass on one’s beloved work into 
younger and more capable hands,—this is indeed a test of generosity of 
soul, a test which few could stand so well as this aged leader, whose only 
words to Joshua are those of trust and encouragement. He does not try 
to hamper him with advice or rules of any kind, but hands over the reins 
of government with the one word, “Be strong and of a good courage,” 
tacitly acknowledging that for the next part of the work the younger man 
is more fitted than himself. 

As Moses thus gracefully yields his place to another, and takes his 
last farewell in the closing scenes of the book, his majestic figure stands 
as the type of the many faithful souls who labour after a great ideal. To 
all such does the promised land still lie beyond, and yet beyond ; and 
generation after generation Moses must pass on to Joshua the hope of 
realizing the aims for which he has spent his life, content ifhe has been 
able to smooth the way for others to enter in in the coming time, thus 
testifying that the best thing in human life is not attainment but a noble 
striving. Humanity marches forward to a glorious destiny ; its heroes’ 
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fall and die in the ranks, even while they stretch out eager hands towards 
the goal.—So Whitman sings :— 


“O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, ‘ 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—-for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse or will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead.” 
ELUEN M. CREAK. 


STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—XV. 
Dramatic Poems: I.—Pippa Passes. 


“ IPPA PASSES” may be called a dramatic poem rather than a 
(4 drama ; the scenes are linked together by the songs of Pippa. 
J In every scene we have a distinguishing characteristic of 

Browning’s genius,—his skill in delineating a crisis which develops the 

_ essential characters of men and women. The word crisis means a 

judgment ; and it is in that sense that Browning introduces the supreme 
moment, when the books are opened, and an ineyitable sentence is 
pronounced. The singular attraction of this poem is the way in which 
four crises are precipitated by the singing of the little factory girl of 

Asolo. 

Il 


In the commencement of the poem Pippa springs out of bed, 
remembers it is her one holiday of all the year, and her heart bubbles over 
with happiness. She is attracted to her window, to watch the gorgeous 
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sunrise, as “day boils at last; boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s 
brim.” Then she talks about how she must not waste a single moment 
of her one precious holiday. Very beautiful is her chatter to the sunbeam 
which flashes and is broken in the water of her jug, and then darts up to. 
be re-united on the ceiling. Then she turns to the flowers in her window, 
and says they should be grateful for all the care she gives them, and feels 
quite thankful that she can rule over them as their queen. She laughs 
merrily at the fun of calling herself a queen, but to-day she will please 
herself, and take any name she likes. Yes! she goes on to say, you can 
worship me as a queen, for, on this holiday, 1 am no longer the factory 
girl, I can be just any person I choose to imagine myself. Who shall she 
be? Well, there are four persons in Asolo whom she counts happiest. 
First, she will be that beautiful lady Ottima, wife of the old man who 
owns the silk factory. Yes! she will be Ottima in the lovely house and 
garden, where her lover Sebald comes to court her, while the old husband 
lies asleep. Ah! but she remembers that such a love cannot be right, 
even her childish instinct can feel that; the ugly gossip about the fine 
lady makes her shrink even from her splendour and beauty. Some better 
love shall be hers. She will be the bride Phene, who, at noon to-day, is 
to be married to that clever sculptor Jules. Then, in a moment, the 
simple child thinks there is a finer love than that of bride and bride- 
groom. She has seen a lady walking every day with her son Luigi 
towards a ruined tower ; and it is touching to mark their tenderness to 
each other. She will be Luigi, encompassed by a love which has lapped 
round her from her birth and can never change. 


Lovers grow cold, men learn to hate their wives, 
And only parents’ love can last our lives. 


So she rises from the unhallowed love of Sebald and Ottima, to the 
wedded love of Jules and Phene, to the love of Luigi’s mother for her 
only son. That seems the highest form of Auman love. But above all 
there is the azvzne love; can she rise to that? Remembering that she has 
never known her father and mother, she rejoices to think there is a 
supreme beatitude, the love of God. She will imagine herself to be the 
good Bishop, who has just arrived at Asolo to attend the funeral of his 
brother who has suddenly died. Yes! she will fancy herself that holy 
and beloved Priest, who surely knows most of the mystery of God’s great 
love. And, suddenly, a sublime thought flashes upon her, as she 
remembers her New Year’s Hymn. Why should she wish to be the 
Bishop, when her hymn teaches that every one can bea priest of God if 
divine love inspires the soul? Love is the one solemn sacrament, which 
ordains even the obscurest child to a priesthood of holy service. She 
thought it was necessary to become a bishop to realise the divine grace ; 
but now she trembles with a more solemn feeling :— 


Now wait !—Even I already seem to share 
In God’s love: What does New Year’s Hymn declare ? 
What other meaning do these verses bear ? 


All service ranks the same with God: 
If now, as formerly He trod 

Paradise, His presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 
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Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


Say not “a small event!”” Why ‘small’? 
Costs it more pain that this, ye call 

A ‘‘ great event,” should come to pass, 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in, or exceed! 


And more of it, and more of it!—oh yes— 

I will pass by, and see their happiness, 

And envy none—being just as great, no doubt, 

Useful to men, and dear to God, as they! 

A pretty thing to care about 

So mightily, this single holiday! 
But let the sun shine! wherefore repine ? 
—With thee to lead me, O Day of mine, 
Down the grass-path grey with dew, 
Under the pine-wood; blind with boughs, 
Where the swallow never flew 
As yet, nor cicala dared carouse— 
Dared carouse ! 


Then Pippa passes through the town and country,—passes by each of 
these people whom she has counted the happiest in Asolo. 


We 


In the early morning, Ottima is alone with her lover Sebald. In the 
madness of passion, they have murdered old Luca; and now they are 
watching the dawning of the day when they must face the consequences 
of their crime. Sebald is horrified at the frightful deed he has 
committed ; he cannot rid his sight of the old man’s corpse lying at the 
foot of the couch where he was murdered. But Ottima glories in their 
guilt, and declares she loves Sebald best of all for the crime which has 
broken her hateful marriage. To try to relieve his mind of its burden 
she reminds him of their days of passionate love. In one wonderful 
passage, she recalls a day they spent, one hot July, in the thick forest :— 


Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burnt through the pine-tree roof, here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger through the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me: then broke 

The thunder like a whole sea overhead. 


Recalling those passionate hours, Ottima sweeps away all compunction 
from the conscience of her lover, and he becomes absorbed in her 
luxuriant beauty. They are beginning to glory in their sin, to feel a kind 
of dreadful gratitude, because their love was equal to such a crime. He 
is binding her hair in coils round her head :— 

SEBALD. I kiss you now, dear Ottima, now, and now! 

This way? Will you forgive me—be once more 

My great Queen ? 
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Ortima. Bind it thrice about my brow ; 
Crown me your Queen, your spirit’s arbitress, 
Magnificent in sin. Say that! 


SEBALD. I crown you 
My great white queen, my spirit’s arbitress, 
Magnificent 


And just as he is uttering the blasphemy, Pippa passes, her song floating 
through the open window: 


The year’s at the spring, 
The day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


Sebald turns with a look of horror to Ottima : 
God’s in His heaven! Do you hear that? 


Instantly, his crime looks hideous ; his love for this woman is horrible ; 
she herself is hateful to his sight. There is wonderful dramatic power in 
the following passages, where Sebald pours out his feelings of horror, 
without directly addressing Ottima; while she, amazed at the sudden 
revulsion, entreats him not to talk about her, but to speak directly to her :— 


Speak to me—speak not of me. 


But Sebald takes no notice of anything she says ; he has renounced her 
for ever ; and, whatever punishment may overtake him, he will welcome 
it, now that he sees and feels the hatefulness of his sin :— 


That little peasant’s voice 
Has righted all again. Though I be lost, 
I know which is the better, never fear, 
Of vice or virtue, purity or lust, 
Nature or trick! I see what I have done, 
Entirely now! Oh, I am proud to feel 
Such torments—let the world take credit thence— 
I, having done my deed, pay too its price! 
I hate, hate—curse you! God’s in His heaven! 


This tremendous revulsion overwhelms Ottima ; we are made to feel that 
some better impulse, even in her guilty nature, is roused by this swift stroke 
of judgment. These two souls, that would otherwise have gone on in sin 
until they plunged each other into hell, seem now to have a possibility of 
salvation. Ottima declares she will die with Sebald ; in her closing words 
she strips her soul of selfish passion, and, though she be lost herself, prays 
that her lover may find mercy :— 


Not to me, God—to him be merciful ! 


While this tragedy is being enacted, unconscious of the judgment in ~ 
which she has had such a vital part, Pippa passes on her way. 
FRANK WALTERS. 
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SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 
VII.—The Great Sermon. 
[Read Matthew v. 1-12. Hymn 173.] 


The Scene :—Probably the mountain to which Christ retired to pray— 
(see lesson vi.) called now “The Horns of Hattin,” a hill about 1000 feet 
high, with two summits or horns, like the two peaks of an Oriental saddle, 
having a large, flat space between them. Here a great crowd assembled 
(Luke vi. 17-19). Seated on the grassy sides of that natural amphi- 
theatre, the crowd listened, breathless with interest to that sweet, clear 
voice laying down the laws and conditions of the new life. 

Notice the difference between the outward scene and that which 
attended the giving of the old law, the ten commandments. That, too, 
was given on a mountain—not grassy and flowery, but bare, desolate, and 
storm-splintered, on whose granite slopes nothing could grow. The first 
law we are told, was given in thunder, fire and smoke: the second was 
uttered on a calm summer day, by a friendly human voice, amid a scene 
of peace and loveliness. The first shook the heart with fear and agitation: 
the second soothed it with hope and comfort. (Exodus xix. 16-18.) 

_ The difference in the outward scene marks a difference in the 
character of the two laws. 

(1) The first law began with Commandments, the second with 
Beatitudes. (Christ’s law not so much a law as a persuasion—not an 
enactment but an attraction—not a hard duty but a winning ideal.) 

(2) The first law negative—(“ Thou shalt zot”)—the second positive. 
One positive worth a score of negatives. Fill the heart with good and 
there is no room for evil. 

(3) The first law concerned with outward behaviour, the second with 
dispositions of the heart. Zo de more important than Zo do. Attend to 
conduct, said the first law: Attend to the springs of conduct in the heart, 
said Christ. The Sermon on the Mount deals with the zzmer life, the 
heart, the nature, the spiritual condition. 

Yet the two laws while different, are not opposed. How different is 
the rough, hard, gnarled root of the tree from its sweet blossom and 
fair fruit—different, but not opposed. The one linked to the other. The 
commandments such a root—the beatitudes, the blossom and fruit. So 
Jesus said “I came not to destroy but fulfil”—as the flower and fruit 
fulfil the root and stem and bark—as the summer fulfils the spring—as 
manhood fulfils youth. All different but not opposed. (Truth of evolu- 
tion in religion.) 


Explanatory. 
Matt. v.i. “Set”—sat down, a Jewish teacher always sat down to 
teach. 4 
3. “Blessed”—the beatitudes—so called from the opening word 


s heati ” (blessed) in the Vulgate. “ Poor in spirit” as opposed to pride 


of heart. (Prov. xvi. 19.) ; 
4. “He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend.” (Js. Ixi. 2-3.) 
“Meek”—not quick to take offence—the self-controlled—the 


patient. (Ps. xxxvii. I1.) 
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6. Cselyeas) 

7. Men to be dealt with as they deal with their fellow-men. (Ps. 
xii1. Matt. xviii. 23-35.) 

8. Most beautiful saying in all literature. (Ps. xxiv. 3 and 4.) See» 
Keble’s Hymn. ; 

9. Above all men the peacemakers are most like God for He is the 
Great Peacemaker. 

Io, 11. “ For my sake”—“for righteousness’ sake”-—observe that the 
cause for which a man suffers is everything. No blessedness in suffering, 
as many do, for an evil cause. (Ps. xliv. 22.) 


Lesson Subject :—A Portrait of Jesus. 


With what interest should we gaze upon it if a real portrait of Jesus 
had come down to us. Here is a portrait of his spirit, his character, of 
what he was, in these eight beatitudes. They are not only a summary of 
all he taught, they are his own likeness—truer than any photograph. He 
was all he taught. 

Beatitudes not all ~ew truths—had been taught beforetime by holy 
men of the Hebrew race. The point is that Jesus brought them to the 
front—emphasised them—gave them the /s¢ place in human estimation. 
Hitherto, the first place had been given to fortitude, daring, skill, courage, . 
prowess. But more important still are meekness and mercifulness, purity 
of heart, lowliness of mind, the passion for righteousness, the humane and 
peaceable disposition. These had been thought little of in comparison 
with pluck, place, pedigree, power. But now Jesus made the last first, 
and virtues that had been despised he crowned with glory. He ignored 
the things which the world admires, and took this ragged crew,—poverty, 
sorrow, patience, aspiration, purity, peace, and persecution—set them in 
the face of the sun, and lifted them to the very pinnacles of honour. 

Blessedness depends on what a man zs—not on what he as. 

Blessedness is not for some aristocracy of the good—it runs down to 
the lowest—the poor, the meek, the holy, the sufferers. 

Lastly—point out that the beatitudes assume the existence of common 
morality. They do not run “Blessed are the honest,” or “Blessed are 
those who tell no lies,” or “Blessed are the industrious.” These are 
foundation virtues and are quiet indispensable—but they belong to nearly 
all religions alike, as they belonged to Judaism. If we would be 
Christians, we must go on to fairer and lovelier virtues—not for one 
moment despising common morality, but on it rising to the higher graces 
of character. 

This “ Octave of beatitudes” is the diatonic scale of heaven’s music. 
Key-note, Blessed : its octave, Rejoice and be exceeding glad. 


VIII.—The Lord’s Prayer. 
[Read Luke xi. 1-4. Hymn 221.] 


INTRODUCTORY.—-Compare the account of the Lord’s Prayer given in 
the Sermon on the Mount with this. (dZa/t. vi. 9-13.) Carefully note the 
differences. Probably all the utterances in the Sermon on the Mount | 
were not spoken at the same time. Luke gives us the special occasion 
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when this great prayer was first delivered. Matthew does not tell us the 
occasion but incorporates it with the great sermon. The clauses—“ which 
art in heaven ”—“ Thy will be done, as in heaven, so also in earth,” and 
“ deliver us from the evil,” are wanting in the early MSS. of Luke, and were 
probably added later on from the text of Matthew. If so, the prayer, in 
its earliest form would stand thus :—‘‘Our Father! Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Give us day by day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our sins, for we also forgive everyone that is indebted to us. 
And lead us not into temptation.” The concluding words in Matthew’s 
version—“‘For thine is the kingdom,” etc., are not found in any early MS. 
They were probably a doxology used after all prayers in the early church. 

The Lord’s Prayer has been well called, “The Epitome of the Gospel,” 
and “ The Pearl of Prayers.” Note the abuse of this prayer (the Pater 
Noster) where it is rattled off a great many times in the course of a service 
much as the Burmese turn their prayer wheels. This most spiritual of 
prayers often used only mechanically—when it is only sazd and not 
prayed. 


Explanatory. 


Luke xi. 1. The particular “place” unknown. “ Praying.”—Probably 
at early dawn and in the s/anding attitude adopted by orientals. 

Note.—Disciples did not say-—“ Teach us a prayer,” but “Teach us fo 
pray.” \tisa model more than a form. 

2. “Our Father.”—-Notice the plural form. A prayer for others as 
well as ourselves. ‘“ Hallowed”—held in reverence—treated as holy—the 
name of God not to be lightly or frivolously used. (See the third 
Commandment, Hvodus xx. 7.) “Thy will be done.” This was the one 
rule of Jesus’ life. (/ohm v. 30, vi. 38. Matthew xxvi. 39.) 

3. “Daily bread.” Of the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer this is 
the only one for anything material. And of material things it asks for the 
simplest possible—not wealth—not luxury-—but just daily bread. Nota 
selfish prayer, but asks it for all—“ our daily bread.” 

4. “Sins.” Matthew has “debts.” Dzty is what is due, not to do 
our duty is not to pay our dues—to be in debt. 

(See parable of “ unforgiving servant,” Matthew xviii. 23.) 


Lesson Subject :—The Fatherhood of God. 


Everyone of these seven petitions might be taken as the subject of a 
lesson. Or we might take the prayer as a whole and show (1) Its ¢onme of 
happy trust in teaching us to approach God as our Father. (2) Its 
absolute unselfishness—every petition offered in the plural, not for 
ourselves only but for everyone. (3) /¢s spirituality, only one petition 
of the seven for an earthly boon. (4) Z¢ts dvevity and absence of all 
repetitions. (5) J¢s s¢mplicity—requires not learning but only earnestness 
in the suppliant. This line might be useful for senior classes. For 
most classes, however, it will be better to confine attention to one thought 
—‘ Our Father.” 

“ Father,” the most beautiful name for God in the whole Bible. Jews 
did not know him by this name. To them He was “The Almighty,” 
“ The Eternal,” “ The God of Abraham,” “ The Lord of hosts,’—but not 
Father, From one point of view it may be said Jesus came to give 
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men a mew name for God (John xvii. 6 and 26). Explain—names in 
ancient times were not labels or numbers—they all meant something—in 
the case of human beings they stood for character and disposition :— 


Abram, the father; Jacob, supplanter. Men’s names were also | 


changed when their characters were changed,—Jacob to Israel; Simon 
to Peter. Sothe names by which men think and speak of God mean 
much. They stand for the character of God. 

Jesus came to give men a better thought of God—to show them His 
true nature—loving, patient, pitiful, forgiving, like a Father. Jesus took 
this dear human name, Father, and lifted it up to God. In his very first word 
about God he speaks of him as “my Father” (Luke xi. 49). In the 
Sermon on the Mount he speaks of God seventeen times as “ Father.” 
Moreover, the Lord’s Prayer speaks of him as the Father of all men alike, 
“ Our Father.” 

Think of how a child’s father is different to it from other men. 

(1) Always accessible. If people want anything from the Queen, 
hard to get at her, many obstacles in the way—not always accessible. So 
with Mayor of town, or Squire of village, not easy to get at. But father 
is near at hand—can go to him at any time—no official stands between 
child and father. So it is with man and God. 

(2) Always generous. Others give us presents now and then. 
Teachers—uncles—friends, remember us on our birthdays and on special 
occasions, but every day our father gives daily bread, raiment, soft, warm 
bed, care, caresses. So it is with God. , 

(3) A father is &2zd to all his children—even to naughty ones. Does 
not pick and choose, and care for one while he is careless of another. 
Does not only love the strong and active, but if there is a cripple loves 
him also. So it is with God. 

(4) A father is more patient with us than other men are. When 
others cast us off because of our stupidity or our sin, our father still has 
a warm place for us in his heart. Nothing we can do can make him 
cease to love us. The Prodigal son was sure of this, and in the confidence 
of his father’s love, he said “I will arise;’ etc. So it is with God. 

(5) A father gives his likeness to a child. Not only outward features 
but disposition, bias, tastes. Family picture-gallery in some old hall. 
Some features reproduced generation after generation. So it is morally 
and sometimes mentally. If our fathers are good, true, manly, upright, 
we receive from them a bias towards these things. So man is made in 
God’s image. He has God’s likeness. He can love like God, and 
be forgiving, like God, and just, like God. He has God’s nature like the 
child has his father’s nature. 

This is the grandest truth of all religion—man, God’s child-—man, 
made in God’s image. All the joy and all the hope of the human race are 
contained in that truth. So Christianity is belief in man as well as belief 
in God—belief in man’s divine nature and in his possibilities of good. 


JOSEPH Woop. 


Gop is not very far away, 

He knows each thing I do or say, 

In sun and stars his glories shine, 

Yet dwells within this heart of mine-—Kate Lawrence, 
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LESSONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT PARABLES.—V. 
The Lost (or Prodigal) Son (Luke xv. 11). 


QGFQHIS parable is a great advance upon the two previous ones. 
They gradually lead up to this: this has moral features which 
ES 


they could not exhibit, because of the limitations of the 
figures employed. 

Verse 13. By the Jewish law he was assured of eventually having a 
portion of the family property, though not a large portion. According to 
Deut. xxi. 17, his share would be half as much as what his brother 
would receive. 

His demand was the result of a wish to leave home, that had been felt 
for some time. Perhaps the restraints of home were felt to be irksome: 
there was a longing to be free from control, and to be at liberty to do just 
what he liked. Was the elder brother the model good boy, while he, the 
younger son, was always getting into trouble and disgrace? Was there 
besides a secret inclination towards the loose kind of life he afterwards 
indulged in, in that far country? This need not be assumed. Towards 
coarser sins there may have been no leaning at first. It is recklessness 
and intoxication of the senses quite as often as settled purpose that lead 
to guilty courses. A young fellow with good health, average amount of 
brains, and a well filled purse, will often feel that he is quite capable of 
taking care of himself, and is altogether above the need of advice and 
warning. ; 

His father granted his request and gave him his share of the property. 
He had already found that remonstrance was useless. When domestic 
affection no longer held the young man, there seemed no alternative but 
to let him have his way and learn wisdom by his own experience. 

Was he troubled by no misgivings? were there no tender recollections 
that reproached him as he left the homestead and bade farewell to the 
familiar scenes around? At all events they were not powerful enough to 
alter his purpose. Having secured his property, he speedily departed 
into a far country. 

It is at least possible that the tale was not wholly fictitious. Jesus 
and his hearers may have known of some youth belonging to a respect- 
able Jewish family who had acted the part of the prodigal son: had 
shaken off the ties of home and gone to Rome or to the gay city of 
Babylon and there indulged in a life of reckless pleasure and sin. The 
sort of life indicated in verse 13 we sometimes express by the words gay, 
wild, fast, abandoned. It is devoted to the pleasures of the senses, is 
selfish, degrading, and altogether destructive of the higher life of the 
soul. In the case of the prodigal, it was unchecked by either prudential 
or higher considerations. The boat was not steered, but allowed to 
drift with the current. Fortunately it was rudely checked in its course, 
else it would have gone over the falls and been dashed to pieces. Had 
the young man been very wealthy he might in time have become 
hardened in his career, been proof against all good influence, and as 
unconscious of his moral degradation as the coin of the previous parable 
was unconscious that it was hidden under the accumulated dust. 
Fortunately his money came to an end and then he received a rude 
shock which sobered him, which opened his eyes somewhat, to his sinful 
folly and its consequences, Who shall say what horror seized him when 
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he reviewed the past, and how bitterly he reproached himself for his 
ingratitude, his over-confidence in himself, his folly in imagining that a 
feverish round of pleasure could bring calm satisfaction, and his sin in 
turning to vicious practices ! 

By a coincidence, just when his money had come to an end, a severe 
famine raged through the country, and this of course would intensify his 
distress. None could help him: if any were inclined to do so, they were 
rendered unable by the famine. What shall he do? What has he fitted 
himself for doing? He has learnt nothing. Lessons, tasks, duties, have 
all been shirked, and he now finds that as to real practical ability he ranks 
far below hundreds whom he, in his mad days, had despised. But what 
shall he do? Shall he live on his wits and enrich himself at the expense 
of the credulous? No, he will try to earvm his living. He will do some 
honest work, though it be but sweeping a crossing or blacking boots. 
As nothing better offers, he enters the service of a citizen as a swineherd. 
A degrading employment indeed for the son of a respectable Jew! but it 
was in that son’s favour that he did not refuse this despised employment. 
It was a healthy sign, it showed that he already felt that work, that duty, 
had a claim upon him. Think of the feelings of repugnance he had to 
stifle every day, when engaged in his work! The reference to the husks 
(more properly carob pods, sold in this country as locust beans) with 
which he would fain have filled himself shows that though he had work it 
brought but a wretched pittance, not enough to pay for proper food. 
A contrast, this, to the high living of former days ! 

Amongst those with whom his lot was now cast, he found no respect, 
no sympathy, no friendly offers of help. Alone and unaided he had to 
reap the results of his folly and sin. His experience brought wisdom, 
though the process was a bitter and painful one. He now saw things in 
their right light. Reflection completed what his ruin had begun. He 
came to himself: he resolved to hasten back to that father whom he had 
wilfully forsaken. He soon acts upon the new-born resolve: shamed 
and humbled, he quits that country which had seemed so alluring ; had 
proved so deceptive. On the road, he determines on the line he will 
adopt. He will frankly own all: will resort to no evasions, plead no 
excuses, but freely admit his guilt, and throw himself on his father’s 
mercy. Having forfeited his rights, he can make no claim to be 
reinstated, and can only ask to be received back—in however lowly 
a position. 

At length he nears home, but how changed from what he was! 
Footsore, ragged, haggard by excesses and subsequent privation and 
hardships, he limps along, unrecognised in the village in which he was 
born. But there was one who knew him the moment he appeared, as if 
all along he had been waiting and watching for his return, had hoped 
and prayed for it, and kept the house in readiness—like Daniel Pegotty 
(in “ David Copperfield”) who kept the light in the boat house burning at 
night for the encouragement of the erring Emily. 

The father runs to meet him, reads his history at a glance, divines his 
contrition, and clasps him in an embrace which pardons all and shows 
that the father’s heart has never ceased to yearn over this wayward child. 

The prodigal with deep emotion gasps out his confession of sin and 
unworthiness ; for though his father may forgive him he cannot forgive 
himself ; and the great kindness shown to him but deepens his sense of 
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the greatness of his guilt. Compassionate love has completely melted 
and humbled him. The graphic, realistic touches in the parable, such as, 
investing the ragged prodigal in suitable apparel, preparing the feast, and 
having music and dancing, are all thrown in to complete the picture and 
make very prominent the father’s unspeakable joy at the recovery of his 
lost son. 

The spiritual meaning of all this is so very obvious that it scarcely 
needs to be pointed out. Who does not see in it an o’er true tale of the 
soul’s growing alienation from God; its yielding to folly and sin, and 
reaping its bitter results ; its shame, sense of degradation, and agonising 
remorse ; its gleam of heaven’s sunlight, as the thought of God’s 
goodness visits it ; its deep resolve to forsake evil, and to return to God 
with frank confession and heartfelt penitence? And in how strong and 
brilliant a light does it exhibit the heavenly Father’s tender compassion 
towards his erring children, and his readiness to pardon and bless them 
the moment their hearts turn again towards him? As a vivid picture of 
an oft-repeated mental experience it knows no equal, especially in the 
comfort,it has afforded to many an erring and heart-broken penitent. 
The one thought it most convincingly suggests is, that whenever 
contrition makes its sincere resolve: ‘I will arise and go to my Father,’ 
at that very instant the heavenly Father springs forth to welcome his 
child back and assure it that his pitying love has never slumbered. 

One or two points in the narrative ought to have, at least, a 
passing glance. 

(1) The beginning of a life of sin is alienation from God and from 
what he approves. If the thought of God were always present to the 
mind, held as the mind’s dearest treasure, would not the daily life take 
its tone from that idea, and be shaped in accordance with it ? 

(2) Departure from God widens: in other words, the course of sin is 
a downward one. When the defences of the soul are weakened, the 
forces of evil can easily enter—one sin following upon the heels of 
another. 

(3) Salvation, that is the recovery of the soul, involves reflection ; 
change of mind ; a sense of moral degradation, on the one hand, and a 
sin against God, on the other ; it includes penitence, confession, and of 
humble but deep trust in the compassionate mercy of God. Put briefly, 
it is the penitent’s return to God, the loving Father. | . 

Note.—The parable only deals with realities, and is perfectly silent as 
to such fictions as : atonement, substitution, imputed righteousness, &c. 

So far as its obvious religious lesson is concerned we might regard 
the parable as ended here, but if we follow the evangelist’s guidance we 
must now turn to the second part, because of its bearing on the original 
purpose of the parable. ; 

The elder son who is indignant at the joyful welcome accorded to his 
prodigal brother obviously represents the Scribes and Pharisees who 
disapproved of the rescue work of Jesus among the publicans and 
sinners. Like the elder brother, they have long served God, have 
faithfully kept His commandments, have lived blameless lives, and have 
never transgressed nor indulged in evil ways. They thetefore regard it 
as grossly unjust that the publicans and sinners who have wasted their 
substance in riotous living, in the ‘ far country ” of alienation from God, 
should be placed on an equal footing with themselves and treated as if 
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they were deserving of still more regard and interest in the religious 
world. What is the use of serving God if there are no distinguishing 
rewards for the righteous, no punishments for the wicked? say they : the 
father’s heart should always be open to the one, but as certainly closed to _ 
the other. 

In his treatment of the subject, Jesus does full justice to the 
outward morality of the Pharisees ; but he, at the same time, lays bare 
their spiritual defects. Their highest idea seems to be that of service 
under a master, which is to be suitably rewarded: the nobler thought 
expressed in the Father's grave remonstrance: “son, thou art ever with 
me” is beyond them. Not having lived in filial intercourse with God, 
they fail to perceive the divineness of pitying love for the erring and 
fallen. The parable therefore mirrors forth their unbrotherly want of 
sympathy with the work of him who came “to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 

But how tenderly and delicately does Jesus deal with them, giving 
them credit for what was good in their conduct, and revealing their 
failings more for the purpose of convincing them of their mistake than 
for that of reproaching them. 

The different parts are skilfully adjusted ; the characters are like 
photographs taken from the life; but as one reads the tale, the mind 
thinks not of the art, or only thinks of it as originated and inspired by the 
intense loving compassion that throbs through all the parable. 

Some day—and may that day be a long way /Azs side of the 
millennium—some day, our treatment of the lost and the penitent will be 
very different from what it usually is now. When modern Pharisaism is 
dead, christian men and women will simply ask themselves the question 
—how would Jesus deal with such cases? For by our discipleship to 
him, we are pledged to show the same loving pity to our erring brothers 
and sisters that we believe he showed. 

In connection with this parable, Psa/m 51 ought to be carefully read : 
Hogarth’s “‘ Rake’s Progress” and Shakespeare’s “Timon of Athens” 
also deserve a reference. Hace iREED! 


THEOLOGICAL STUDY FOR OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


a“ MOVEMENT is on foot to organise classes for the systematic 
“ study of Theology, having in view the needs of young people 
ys connected with Unitarian and Free Christian Churches. Sunday 


school scholars are already provided for in the Manchester Association’s 
scheme, an account of which is given below. This new movement is 
chiefly intended for the sons and daughters of the more educated 
members of our congregations who do not usually attach themselves to 
the ordinary Sunday school. The professors of Manchester New College, 
Oxford, will co-operate in carrying out the scheme, and Examinations 
will be arranged for such as desire to have this test applied to their 
work. It is hoped that Reading Circles will be formed in October next ; 
and courses of ‘study in Biblical, Historical, and Doctrinal subjects are 
being prepared. Ministers in various parts of the country have been 
consulted, and the sub-committee have thus had the advantage of the 
experience of those who have made various attempts of their own, Miss: 
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M. Pritchard is for the present Hon. Sec. of these projected classes, and 
letters of enquiry addressed, care of the Editor of the S. S. Helper, Essex 
Hall, will find her. 

The following extract from one of the letters may interest teachers ; 
it is suggestive on account of its original method:—“I have from the 
pulpit called my young friends together. I have told them, I want to 
confer with them upon the reasons for our being Unitarians. I have 
had a bit of preliminary, and necessary talk to them at that first little 
gathering—and I have said (for example)—‘ Now I am going to speak to 
you at our first regular class meeting next week, about the doctrine of the 
Blood, the doctrine of the Atonement ; and I want to give you a history 
of the vtse of that doctrine ; I want to tell you what the orthodox do 
believe, and what you and I don’t believe ; and I want you to think the 
matter over, and to try and remember any texts of Scripture that have 
been flung at you by people who say that we are all wrong ; and I mean 
if you will just write down the text that worries you, on a post card, and 
let me have it by next Sunday or Monday, and then this night week 
(Wednesday), I will give you a lecture or textual exposition, dealing with 
and explaining every text that troubles you. I will make a lecture out of 
your texts. Listen for the explanation of them. I won’t mention your 
names, but I will promise you every one of them shall be answered.’ 

“ Well, I always used to get texts, and these with a little arrangement, 
I found it a very easy matter to dovetail together, so as to make a fairly 
connected whole; and I could plainly see from the look of pleased interest 
on the various faces, who were the ones interested in the special explanation 
that was, for the moment, being given. 

“ One doctrine being thus dealt with, I would proceed to others, deal- 
ing with them in precisely the same way,—the Trinity, the godhead of 
Christ, the Holy Ghost, Original Sin, Eternal Torments, and so on. 

“T used to give the Historical lecture on the rise of the doctrine, one 
week, and the Textual arguments in reference to it the week after.” 


EXAMINATIONS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Subjects and Rules of Examination. 


(1) The Manchester District Sunday School Association will conduct 
Examinations in such subjects as are suitable for instruction in Sunday 
schools. These subjects will be divided into three groups :— 

(a) The Theological and Biblical group. _ 

(6) The Moral, Historical, and Biographical group. 

(¢) The Natural Science group. 

The examinations in each group will be of two grades : Elementary and 
Advanced. i : 

(2) Subjects in which scholars can be examined will be announced by 
the Association at least nine months before the day of examination, and 
there will be one subject at least announced in both grades, Elementary 
and Advanced, of each of the three groups. 

(3) The permission hitherto allowed to the schools to propose subjects 
other than those announced by the Association is now withdrawn, 
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(4) The examinations will be held annually and simultaneously in all 
Sunday schools of the district which wish to have them. Any school in 
a district in which examinations are not held shall be allowed to present 
scholars for examination on payment of a small donation towards the 
expenses of the examination. The examinations will be conducted 
entirely by means of papers of questions, to which written answers must 
be given by the scholars. 

(5) Every school desiring to present scholars for these Annual 
Examinations must send in an application to the secretaries of the Asso- 
ciation on or before the 1st of February in each year, stating— 

(i.) The names of at least two persons who will undertake to conduct 
the examinations, and see that all the regulations are strictly complied 
with. No teacher shall conduct an examination in a subject which he 
has himself taught any of the candidates. 

(ii.) The number of scholars to be presented, and the subjects in which 
they will be presented. 

(6) The persons appointed under Rule 5 must select one of their 
number to receive the papers of questions, which will be forwarded, 
sealed, a few days before the examination. 

(i.) The packets containing the questions are to be opened in the 
examination room in the presence of the scholars. No paper of 
questions is to be taken out of the examination room, nor shall any 
candidate leave the room until an hour after the examination has com- 
menced ; and no scholar shall be admitted to examination after that time. 

(ii.) The examination shall begin and end punctually at the time 
appointed by the Association. 

(i.) No assistance whatever from books, notes, candidates, or other 
persons shall be allowed. The candidates must sit at least three feet 
apart, and those taking the same subject at least six feet apart. It is 
desirable as far as possible to place between any two candidates taking 
the same subject a candidate taking a different subject. 

(iv.) The answers shall be collected immediately at the close of the 
examination and sealed up in the same room in which the examination 
has been held, and forwarded as soon as possible to the Secretaries of the 
Association; and a form signed by at least two of the persons appointed 
must accompany the answers, stating that they have been present the 
whole time of the examination, and that all these regulations have been 
strictly complied with. 

(7) As soon as possible after the examinations the Association will 
publish a list of those scholars who have passed. There will be lists 
published in each grade, Elementary and Advanced, in each group of 
subjects, arranged in two divisions, an omours and a pass, and there will 
be two classes in the pass division. The names of the candidates will be 
published, arranged alphabetically, in each division and class. In deter- 
mining the merit of a candidate, no account will be taken of writing, 
spelling, or composition, except in the case of technical terms, such as 
scientific terms in the Natural Science subjects, and proper names in 
History and Geography. A certificate, signed by the President of the 
Association, will be given to each successful candidate. 

(8) Candidates may enter for one or more subjects in either grade, and 
a certificate will be given for each subject in which the candidate passes. 
Only one subject in each group, however, can be taken in the same year, 
as the examinations in all the subjects of each group are simultaneous, 
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(9) No scholar is to be presented for examination in a subject in which 
he or she has not been instructed for at least six months in a class connected 
with the Sunday school in which the examination is held. 

(10) Scholars who have passed in one or more subjects in each of the 
three groups, or have passed the examination in five different years, shall 
receive a special certificate. 


Subjects Proposed for 1892-93. 


[In those subjects in which the whole book is too long to be taken in 
one year, only one part is proposed for this year, but the other part or 
parts will be taken in subsequent years. | 


(@) Theological and Biblical Group. 


ELEMENTARY GRADE:—“ Lessons in Religion,” by Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, B.A. (S.S.A., 6d.) “Systematic Instruction in the Bible.” 
First, Second, and Third year’s Elementary Course. (Manchester 
District, and S.S.A.) “Jesus, the Story of his Life,” by Misses F. & S. J. 
Gregg. (S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) “The Parables from the Gospel according to 
Luke.” (S..S. Helper, S.S.A.) “The Little Wicket Gate to Life,” by 
Rev. J. Page Hopps. (S.S.A., 1s.) “ Manual of Unitarian Belief,” by 
Rey. J. Freeman Clarke, D.D. (S.S.A., Is. net.) 

ADVANCED GRADE :—“ Life in Palestine when Jesus lived,” by Pro- 
fessor J. E. Carpenter, M.A. (S.S.A., 1s.) “Lessons on the Title 
Page and Table of Contents of an English Bible,” by Rev. F. E. Millson. 
(S.S.A., 8d.) ‘Systematic Instruction in the Bible.” First, Second, 
and Third year’s Advanced Course. (Manchester District, and S.S.A.) 
“The Epistles of St. Paul to the Philippians and to Philemon,” by Rev. 
V. D. Davis, B.A. (S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) “The Prophecies of the Captivity,” 
bywRev. R. @. Hertord, B-Ay (S.S.A.) 1s. 6d.) “The Life of Jesus, 
in Twenty Lessons,” by Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A. (S.S.A., 1s.) “The 
Three Stages of a Bible’s Life,” by Rev. W. C. Gannett. (S.S.A., 4d., 
cloth 8d.) ‘ Unitarian Catechism,” by Rev. M. J. Savage. (S.S.A., 
Is. and Is. 6d. net.) “Our Unitarian Faith,” by Rev. J. T. Marriott. 
(SESSAR His:) 

(6) Moral, Historical, and Biographical Group. 

ELEMENTARY GRADE: “The Story of Dr. Channing,” by Miss F. E. 
Cooke. (S.S.A., 1s.) “The Story of Theodore Parker,” by Miss F. E. 
Cooke. (S.S.A., 1s.) “Theophilus Lindsey and his Friends,” by Miss 
F.E. Cooke. (S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) “Tennyson for the Young.” (Macmillan, 
and S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) “Black Beauty.” (Jarrold & Sons, and S.S.A., Is., 
cloth, Is. 6d.) 

ADVANCED GRADE: “The Book of Golden Deeds,” by Miss Yonge. 
pp. 1-218. (Macmillan, and S.S.A.,2s.) “ The Childhood of the World,” 
by E. Clodd. (S.S.A., 1s.) “David Livingstone,” by Thomas Hughes. 
(Macmillan, and S.S.A.,1s. 6d.) “The Story of Religion in England,” by 
Dr. Brooke Herford. Chap. XVII.—XXVIII. (S.S.A., 2s.) “A Scottish 
Hero: the Story of Dr. Chalmers,” by Miss F. E. Cooke. (S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) 
“An English Hero: the Story of Richard Cobden,” by Miss F. E. Cooke. 
(S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) “An American Hero: the Story of William Lloyd 
Garrison,” by Miss F. E. Cooke. (S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) “ Latimer’s Candle,” 
by Miss F. E. Cooke. (S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) “‘ How Dante Climbed the 
Mountain,” by R. G. Selfe. (Cassell & Co., and S.S.A., 2s.) 
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(c) Natural Science Group. 


Any one of the following subjects :— 

ELEMENTARY GRADE: Science Primer of Physical Geography. 
(Macmillan, and S.S.A., 1s.) “ Introduction to the Study of Flowers,” by 
Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. (Chambers, and S.S.A., 6d.) “ First Lessons in 
Health,” by J. Berners. (Macmillan, and S.S.A., 1s.) “ Dwellers in our 
Gardens,” by Sara Wood. (S.S.A., new ed. 2s. 6d.) “The Gift of 
Life,” Part I., by Sara Wood. (S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) 

ADVANCED GRADE: Science Primer of Geology. (Macmillan, and 
S.S.A., 1s.) Science Primer of Botany. (Macmillan, and S.S.A., Is.) 
“ Health in the House,” by Mrs. Buckton. (Longmans, and S.S.A., 2s.) 
“Voices of Nature,” by Miss C. A. Martineau. (S.S.A., 8d.) “The 
Making of the Home,” by Mrs. Barnett. (Cassell & Co.,and S.S.A., Is. 6d.) 

[It is earnestly hoped that teachers will endeavour to bring out the 
religious aspects of the particular scientific subject under discussion. ] 


Special Advanced Grade Examinations. 


(i) Members of classes which have been examined in any of the above 
subjects in the Advanced Grade, may be presented for a higher examina- 
tion in the same subject on the application of the teacher, who should, at 
least six months before the date of the examination, submit the text-book 
proposed for study to the Secretaries of the Association. (The Secretaries 
will be glad to suggest suitable books to those who wish for guidance in 
their choice.) 

(ii) A higher examination will also be held in certain subjects an- 
nounced for each year, and varied from year to year. The subjects for 
1893 are— 

Group A.—“ Man’s Knowledge of God,” by Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A. (S.S.A., 1s.) ‘The Childhood of Jesus,” by Rev. W. C. Gannett. 
(S.S.A., 1s. 6d.) 

Group B.—“ How we got our Bible,” by Rev. J. P. Smyth, LL.B., B.D. 
(Bagster & Sons, and S.S.A., Is.) 

Group C.—“ Science Primer of Astronomy.” (Macmillan & Co., and 
S.9.A.,1s,)) ““Geology:;? "by iRev. deaGs Bonney, MisAt beR Sim ke Gase 
(Christian Knowledge Society, and S.S.A., Is.) 

In each case the examination will be in the szdject as well as in the 
book, and candidates should not be content with a mere knowledge of the 
latter, but should endeavour to obtain and to show some real mastery of 
the former. 

This examination willbe open to all teachers and scholars in the 
Associated Schools without charge, and to any other person above the 
age of 18 on payment of one shilling for each subject of examination. 
The limitation in rule 9 will not apply to candidates for this examination. 

[Teachers are earnestly recommended to make their teaching as 
religious as possible, and to use the blackboard and map in the Historical 
and Biblical Groups, and the microscope and actual specimens in the 
Science Group. | 

Date of Examinations. 
The Examinations will commence on the first Monday in April in each 


year except when this day is Easter Monday ; in that case the Examina-. 
tions will commence in the preceding week. 


STORIES OF THE FIVE SENSES aii 


Examinations in 1893. 


Monday, March 27th. 7-30 to 10.—Theological and Biblical subjects. 

Tuesday, March 28th. 7-30 to 10.—Moral, Historical, and Biographi- 
cal subjects. 

Wednesday, March 29th. 7-30 to 10.—Natural Science subjects. 

All communications reiating to the Examinations should be addressed 
to the Rev. John Moore, Hindley Parsonage, Wigan. 

[The Editor of the Sunday School Helper will be glad to afford the 
promoters of these courses of study an opportunity of providing notes and 
suggestions for scholars and teachers. All the books recommended can 
be procured from Mr. B. C. Hare, at Essex Hall.] 


STORIES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
V.—The Garden of Scent. 


: ITTLE Flavour had hardly left Evan when he heard a merry 

laugh, and a young girl came bounding lightly towards him. 

He was anxious to see what the last of the five angels would be 
like, and he very soon came to the conclusion that she was the most 
beautiful of them all. She was younger than the others and she danced 
lightly about, as if she were really little more than a child herself. She 
came springing up to Evan, and took his hands, and he looked up into 
her fresh, bright, young face, and wondered what it was that made her 
seem so charming. } 

“T am so glad you have come,” she cried, “I began to think my 
sisters would keep you all the time, and never let you come to my 
garden at all. That is often the way, you know, because I am the 
youngest. I have to wait till the end, and very often people think I am 
of no importance, and put me aside altogether.” She laughed as she 
spoke, as if this idea amused her. 

“Do they really?” said Evan, “I think they are very silly, for you are 
so pretty, you know.” ; 

“ Well, come along!” she said, “you have only a very little time left, 
and I want you to see my garden.” 

Away she went, springing and dancing, as if she were so happy she 
could not walk quietly, and Evan ran beside her, delighting in her purity 
and freshness, which could not fail to strike everyone who met her. 

Her garden was full of flowers—he thought at first there must be 
every flower that ever grew, but presently he noticed that they were only 
sweet-smelling ones, ranging from the tiny, delicate lily-of-the-valley, to 
the most splendid tropical plants, giving out such perfumes as he had 
never smelt before. . 

He noticed that as they went along the angel kept stopping to 
pick a flower, or a leaf, sometimes a cowslip, or a bit of meadowsweet, 
sometimes a violet, or the velvety petals of a rose. She bound up each 
flower separately in a little packet, and put them one by one into the 
basket which she carried on her arm. 

“What are you doing?” asked Evan, presently, when they had gone 


some way in silence. 
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“This is part of my work,” she answered, “I have to bind up a 
memory in each of these flowers for the benefit of people in the earth.” 
“J don’t understand,” he said. “ What good can it do?” 


“Listen!” she said, “I will tell you a little story, and then you will be» 


able to understand me. There was once a little boy who lived in the 
country with his father and his little sister. His father used to go every 
day to a large town, to sell flowers, and so the little boy and his sister 
used to be sent out every morning into the woods to pick what flowers 
they could find. In summer time it was nice enough to be up so early, 
and there were quantities of flowers to be found ; but in the spring, when 
the mornings were dark and very cold, they did not like going out at all, 
and flowers were few and hard to find. It was especially hard to find 
violets, and as the children’s father found he could sell more violets than 
any other kind of flower, he used to tell them they must bring him plenty 
He was not a good man, and when they failed to bring him what he 
wanted, he would scold and abuse them, and sometimes, if he was in a 
bad humour, he would strike them. The little boy used to grumble ; he 
hated having to get up so early, and to go out into the damp woods on 
these cold, dark mornings, but his litttle sister never said a word of 
complaint. She was always gentle and quiet, and when her brother 
wasted the time in complaining, she would search among the wet leaves 
till she found the sweet-smelling little violets, and then she would put 
some of hers into her brother’s basket, so that their father should scold 
him less. Well, at last, she caught a dreadful cold, and died, and the 
little boy was left alone with his father. Time went on, and he grew to 
be a tall, young fellow, and went to live in the town, and the days when 
he used to go and look for violets with his little sister seemed so long ago 
he could scarcely remember them. He did not have a very happy life, 
for he had no one to love, nor to love him, and he knew very well what it 
was to be beaten and kicked about, and to be cold and hungry as well. 
At last, one day, he was so miserable and so starved, he did not know 
what to do. He was standing in a street where people and carts were 
constantly passing by, and presently, a baker’s cart stopped close beside 
him. The driver got down and went into a shop; the boy could see 
the nice, new bread inside the cart, and he suddenly thought how easy it 
would be to take a loaf without anyone seeing him. He had just put out 
his hand, when a girl came down the street with a basket of violets to 
sell. He heard her crying out ‘Violets! sweet violets! sweet, fresh 
violets !’ and he smelt the flowers as she passed him by. Then, because 
I had bound up a bygone memory of his with the perfume of a violet, 
there flashed into his mind the remembrance of his little sister going 
with him to pick violets in the woods. He thought of her gentle ways, 
and how good she had always been to him, and then he suddenly thought 
how sorry she would be if she knew he was going to steal, and he turned 
away from the baker’s cart, and ran off down the street, so that he might 
not be tempted again. There, Evan, do you see now how memories can 
be bound up with perfumes for people’s good ?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Evan, “but please, Angel, tell me about that poor 
boy. Will he always be unhappy ?” 

“No,” answered the angel, “he will get on, and grow up to be a good 
man, and the safe-guard of his life will be the memory of his little sister.” 


Evan went along very thoughtfully for a little while, watching the © 
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angel picking her flowers, till they came to a little cottage standing in a 
field, where everything smelt fresh and sweet, and there was a delicious 
scent of new-mown hay. 

“This is my ‘baby-house,’” said the angel, smiling, as she sprang 
towards it, “and there are all my babies !” 

Evan saw that behind the cottage a quantity of new-mown hay was 
stacked together, and on this were a number of babies, some quite little, 
some just able to walk, and all happy and smiling and contented. The 
angel dropped down amongst them on the hay, and they cooed and 
laughed at her, and climbed into her lap, and she hugged and kissed 
them, and let them pull her hair, and put their tiny fingers in her eyes and 
mouth, and do just whatever they liked with her. 

Evan stood a little way off, watching her, and thought how pretty she 
looked with all the babies round her, till at last she jumped up, and with 
one on each arm, came dancing back to him again. 

“Shall I tell you why they are here?” she said, in answer to his 
questioning looks, and her bright face grew sad. “ They are babies who 
have been born in the midst of sorrow and poverty and wickedness, and 
all round them are people who are bad, and people who are miserable, 
and people whose hearts are very heavy. That is why they are sent here, 
that they may be purified, and be so fresh and sweet when they go back 
to their homes, that they cannot help doing good.” 

And when Evan went close to them, he found that the babies shared 
in the faint perfume which hung about the angel, an atmosphere of perfect 
purity, innocence, and love. 

He sat down on the hay beside the angel, and watched the babies 
climbing up to her again, then his eyes drooped,—he remembered think- 
ing how sweet the hay smelt, —and the next minute he wes fast asleep. 


“Wake up, Master Evan!” said a familiar voice, when it seemed to 
him that he had only just gone to sleep upon the hay. He opened his 
eyes dreamily, then sat up and looked about him in astonishment, for he 
was lying in his own little bed at home, and nurse was standing beside 
him, shaking him awake. “Dear! dear! you have had a fine sleep!” 
she said cheerfully, “I found you asleep in front of the nursery fire last 
night, when I came up to put you to bed, and you never woke when I un- 
dressed you, nor so much as moved till I spoke to you this morning.” 

FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 


[Those parents and teachers who have been studying the series of 
Lessons on the New Testament Parables by Mr. Reed will be interested 
in the “Questions for Bible Study,” prepared by the Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, and published by the Boston (U.S.A.) Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Mr. Dole explains that the teachers of younger classes may 
sometimes tell the Parable in their own words ; but, generally, the use of 
the Bible itself is decidedly to be recommended. It is essential, he says, 
to the success of the Sunday school that the children shall respect their 
lessons as real work. The teachers of each grade of pupils will, of . 
course, select whatever is best suited to their use. To this end the 
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Teachers’ Meeting, under the care of the minister or superintendent, will 
be quite important. | 


1.—The House on the Rock and the House on the Sand. 
(Matt. vii. 24-28. Compare Luke vi. 46-49.) 


Observe that the streams in Palestine were subject to sudden freshets. 
What does Jesus mean by the rock? Did you ever know harm to come 
to a life founded upon the principles of the Sermon on the Mount? Can 
you think of an instance of a business man’s life founded on these 
principles ? of a stateman’s life ? 


2.—The Parable of the Sower. 
(Matt. xiii. 1-10. Compare Mark iv. 1, etc. ; Luke viii. 4, etc.) 


Do you see anything difficult to understand in Jesus’ meaning ? 

Where does Jesus explain the parable ?—Vs. 18-24. Observe that his 
hearers did not catch his meaning.—/Zar iv. Io. 

Do you see differences in men’s natures, like different kinds of soil? 
If so, how far do you blame the men whose soil islight or stony ? 

What different kinds of nature are hinted at in the parable ? 

What can be done for poor soil, for example, by care and irrigation ? 
Can the worst natures be improved and made to bear fruit? If so, how? 

Who deserves most praise, the man with a rich nature who yields 
thirty-fold, or the man with a harsh nature who makes it yield ten-fold ? 


3.—The Wheat and the Tares. 
(Matt. xiii. 24-31.) 

What is the story here? Where does Jesus explain this parable >p— 
Vs. 36-43. 

How does he account for the existence of bad men? 

How does he account for God’s letting the bad remain in the world? 

What old-world notion is in this teaching? The notion that there 
was an evil Power called Satan, or the devil. 

Are tares or weeds wholly useless? Are there men wholly bad? 

What better explanation have we of the fact of bad men than the 
explanation in the parable ? 


4.—The Mustard-Seed. 
(Matt. xii. 31-33; also Wark iv. 30-33.) 


What plants or trees have we that grow very rapidly? 

What is the meaning of this parable? Do you think that good 
grows as fast as evil? Give instances where good has grown fast. Has 
Christianity grown fast or not? 

Did you ever know a good custom to grow fast? For example, find 
out about the growth of kindness to animals, or the custom of window- 
gardening. 

What short parable follows that about the mustard-seed ?—Ver. 33. 
Find what you can about leaven. Observe that leaven produces a change 
in the bread, while the material remains the same. Did you ever know 
an idea or a purpose or a love to make such a change in a man? 
Suppose, for example, that a child catches the idea of helping the mother 
or teacher. Do you think it possible that an idea or purpose might work 


to change a selfish man into an unselfish man? Suppose that the man’ 
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caught the idea of the Golden Rule. Did you ever try what the idea of 
the Goiden Rule might do in changing an idle or useless day into a 
happy and useful day ? 


5.—The Hidden Treasure. 
(Mark iv. 44.) 


Where is the kingdom of heaven? Can one have it in his home? or 
in his heart? Ifso, how? 

What do you think that Jesus means by “the kingdom of heaven”? 

Observe that the point of this parable is that real religion is worth 
more than all things else in the world. Do you know any persons with 
whom this is the case? 

Does Jesus teach that it would be right to buy a field for the sake 
of treasure concealed in it without telling the owner the fact of its value ? 


6.—The Pearl of Great Price. 
(Mark iv. 45, 46.) 


Does one really have to give up everything else, in order to have the 
prize of religion? Did Jesus give up everything that men value? Do 
you know of any persons who have many good things, and yet live the 
same kind of life that Jesus lived? If so, how do you explain this fact ? 
Observe that, if one honestly lives to do good, one can do good with 
many things as well as with a few things. Did you ever know of a case 
in modern life where duty required one to give up all that he had? 


7.—The Net cast into the Sea. 
(Mark iv. 47, 48.) 


Of what sea had Jesus seen the fishing ? 

How is this parable like the parable of the tares? Does Jesus 
teach here that some men are altogether worthless by nature? Do we 
think men so? 

Does the kingdom of heaven here mean the Church? 

Why are bad men as well as good men sometimes found in the 
Church? a. : 

What do you think of the teaching in the explanation of the parable, 
vs. 49, 50? Observe that in Jesus’ time people believed that the bad, 
after death, were tormented in hell. Do you think that any persons are 
bad enough to deserve to be tormented in hell? 

What is the use of punishment? How ought we to treat the bad ?— 
Matt. v. 43-46. Do you think that God treats the bad with less or more 
love than we ought to show towards them? 

What other short parable in this chapter ?—v. 52. 

What does this mean? A good householder has many resources. 
So ought a good teacher to have many resources and illustrations, some 
stored away in his memory, and others the fresh fruits of his observation. 
Do you think that religion tends to enlarge one’s resources ? Why should 
it? For example, one who sees a landscape froma right point of view 
sees more than one who has a poor point of view. 

What might this thirteenth chapter of Matthew be called? A chapter 


f parables. 
ae (To be continued). 
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CORNER STONES OF OUR FAITH. 
[Leaflet published by the Second Church, Boston, U.S.A.] 


(1) We believe that there is one Supreme Being, Our Heavenly Father, 
to whom love, worship, and obedience are due. 

(2) We believe that Jesus, the Christ, shows to us the way, the truth, 
and the life, by which the world shall build the kingdom of heaven. _ 

(3) We believe that man is of divine origin, as yet imperfect, but im- 
mortal in nature and capable of endless development. P| ; 

(4) We believe that the Bible contains the truths of religion, which, 
when rightly known and practised, establish character, deepen devotion, 
and impart comfort. 

(5) We believe that God, in whom we live and move and have our 
being, animates all existence, guiding and inspiring the universe. 

(6) We believe that our aim, like that of Jesus, should be to 
establish the Brotherhood of Man, uniting humanity in the ties of peace 
and good-will. 

(7) We believe that Heaven is a condition of character, and that, to 
realize it, we must repent of wrong-doing, live unselfishly, and seek 
perfection. 


WHAT UNITARIANS BELIEVE. 


We Believe in God’s Perfection, seen in all created things ; 
In his tender loving Spirit, whence our best affection springs ; 
In the Laws through which he governs, true expression of his will, 
And in which our lives abiding, we his purpose shall fulfil ; 
We Believe in Christ our Brother, loftiest soul the world has known, 
In whose bosom, as in ours, God our Father finds his throne; 
That his truth and his example, stand as beacons evermore, 
And by living as he taught us, we shall reach the heavenly shore. 
We Believe Religion’s blessing is God’s gift to every race; 
That in every age true Prophets, Saviours, Teachers we may trace. 
We Believe God’s Revelation comes through all inspired souls; 
May be read on Nature’s pages, leaves and blossoms, sacred rolls. 
We Believe in Truth and Freedom as man’s privilege below, 
As his guide to larger wisdom and diviner life to know. 
We Believe that True Salvation is to live the life divine, 
And that Heaven is, now and ever, where true love and goodness shine; 
That The Life is more than doctrine, How to Live than How to Die, 
And that Good Deeds are the seedlets of the harvest fair on high; 
That we build, while here, those mansions read of far beyond the skies, 
And that Righteousness and Character are keys to Heaven’s prize. 
We Believe in Aspiration, as the truest, holiest Prayer, 
That communion with the Father soothes our hearts and lifts our care. 
We Believe in Life Immortal, since our souls from God have come, 
That his love will e’er enfold us, in his blessed peaceful home ; 
That we all shall meet together, one unbroken family, 
And shall know and love each other, in that Land beyond the sea! 
A. J. RicH. (U.S.A.) 


